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agricultural products, and their different nature ; from
this aspect, if from no other, agriculture is not one
industry, but many. A further complexity is introduced
by the fact that any farm may be organized to grow
one agricultural product only, or may include many
products in its final output. Moreover, it may concen-
trate on one stage of production, either the primary or
the secondary, or may integrate all the stages of produc-
tion in a single farm. Examples can be found of all
these forms of production. In Kenya and Brazil, for
instance, there are plantations growing nothing but
coffee ; the town dairy which used to supply London
with its milk, or the poultry farm using only purchased
foods, provide examples of fanners specializing on the
secondary stage of production alone.
In England, however, mixed farming is the rule,
specialization the exception. Very many products are
often grown together; thus atypical East of Scotland
arable farm may sell wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, fat
cattle, lambs and ^ wool, and a farm in the dairying
counties of England often sells calves, pigs, sheep,
wool, eggs and wheat as well as liquid milk. Such
farms are generally largely integrated organizations, in
that they grow themselves grass, both pasture and hay,
and roots to feed to their animals ; frequently, how-
ever, particularly if they produce milk, they also
depend in winter upon purchased feeding stuffs,
such as cow cakes; moreover, they may buy a large
part of their young stock from farmers in hill districts
who specialize in breeding stock, but cannot easily,
fatten them.
There are advantages both in specialization and
in   diversification,   and   their   relative   importance